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The temple in India played an important and varied role in the 
life of the people. Society being religious-based the temple was chiefly 
built to meet the entire needs of the community. 


While its construction provided scope for the aesthetic self-express- 
ion of master-builders, sculptors, painters and common workmen for 
years, the daily temple ritual provided a livelihood to a large number 
of people of various communities — the pujaris, brahmana, goldsmiths, 
tailors, musicians and manual workers. It acted as banker to the needy 
agriculturist and gave a living and occupation to farmers who tilled the 
temple lands. 


It met the moral needs of the people as they gathered in the great 
courtyard or the halls to hear the kathas from the Epics and the Puranas, 
and the three R’s were taught in the pathshalas — schools attached to 
the temple. The elders met here to discuss local disputes and routine 
affairs. | 


On. festive days people from far and near gathered here to partake 
in the general merriment. To the fairs that were held on such occasions 
around the temple, came traders and merchants and artisans to sell, buy 
or barter their wares. And here came the minstrels, the actors and the 


acrobats to amuse the crowds. 
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To the more important temples were attached the “‘natya-manda- 
pas — temple theatres — where nritya, dance, and natya, drama, 
were performed as votive offerings to the gods. These provided both 
moral education and aesthetic enjoyment to the sophisticated and cul- 


tured as also to the common man. 


Such temple theatres called Koottampalams in Kerala are still to 
be found from the north to the south. Some important ones are no 
longer in existence but there are still a large number of them that attract 
the notice of the serious minded. Some of these are in active use, quite 
a few in disuse, but most are unfortunately in a state of utter neglect, 
uncared for alike by the people who no longer have the former religious 
zeal and by the Devaswam Boards under whosc jurisdiction the temples 
have been placed. Nor does the State bother about this ancient insti- 
tution that played so vital a role in the moral and cultural life of the 
people. These Koottampalams in which the regional Sanskrit drama— 
the Kootiyattam—is played need to be rediscovered and rejuvenated for 
the sake of a true understanding of our traditional Sanskrit theatre about 
which many have but the vaguest notion. 


Types of Structure 


The deity in a Kerala temple faces east or west though in some 
cases also to the south. But whatever the direction the deity faces, the 
Koottampalam is always to the right side of it. 


These Koottampalams are largely of arectangular shape. But the 
one at Chengannur was egg-shaped. Unfortunately only the stone 
pedestal remains now as the superstructure is destroyed. Luckily a model 
of this Koottampalam is preserved in the Trivandrum Museum. There 
is also one of the “corner type” in existence at Tripunithura. 


Most rectangular type of Koottampalams appear to follow a 
similar pattern essentially, though variation in details are not lacking. 
Again, though the creators of these temple theatres seem to be familiar 
with theatres described in the Natyashastra, they do not follow Bharata 
in a few essential physical details. Just as the Kootiyattam is the 
regional form of presentation of the traditional Sanskrit drama, the 
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AT VADAKUNWATHA 
TEMPLE TRICK 


Ground Plan: 1, Stage with round pillars -at corners; 2-3. Entrances to stage from dressing room; 4. Entrance 
to dressing room from back of auditorium; 5. Raised Brahmana level of auditorium; -6. Auditorium; 7-8. Main 
entrances to auditorium; 9. Back entrance to auditorium used by actors; 10. Front auditorium entrance used at 
times by characters during performances; 11. Corner walls; 12. Wooden trellis-frame “walls”; 13. Pillars. 
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Top + Front elevation of stage; Bottom: Cross-section of Koottampalan showing stage, dressing room, Brahimana level, auditoriin floor and varions pillars. 


[For this article sketches are by G. Panchal assisted by S. Chaudhuri and photographs by Dev Mohapatra — National Schaal af Mea--- 
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Koottampalam is the regional derivation from Bharata’s theatre. Both 
retain the spirit of the Sanskrit tradition. 


The Koottampalam can be said to have three main parts: the roof, 
the main body and the stone socle — adhishthan — on which these rest. 


From the outside the most dominant feature of the Koottampalam 
is its roof. It is an enormous rectangular flat structure, steeply sloping 
downwards ending in fly-up edges with four hooded snake designs at 
the four corners, their tails meeting at two points on either side of the 


roof-line finished off with three kalashams. 


The Roof 
The roof is either single as at the Koottampalam at the Vadakun- 


nathan temple at Trichur and the Kudalmanikam temple at Iringyal- 
kuda; or is double, as the one at the Krishna temple at Guruvayoor, 
and the Subramanian temple at Haripad. The ridge of the double roof 
runs breadthwise, terminating in a triangular gable-end and latticed to 
allow the flow of light and air. The roof, single or double, is either 
copperplated and composed of small rectangular shapes arranged in 
parallel lines or is tiled with decorative flat tiles. It covers some two- 


thirds of the entire structure. 


The roof is supported on beams resting on rows of small-sized 
pillars. Between these outer-most pillars are set frames with horizontal 
and vertical members with gaps in between forming a sort of trellis 
“wall”. The pillars and the trellis wall rest on the flat surface of the 
stone socle — adhishthan, — running on all sides of the structure. On 
these also rest the slanting brackets when they are used as additional 
supports for the roof. These gracefully curved brackets are delicately 
designed or are plain, depending on the pattern followed in the entire 


Koottampalam. 


The Auditorium 
The moulded heavy stone socle of the super-structure, is hollow, 
about a foot and a half wide filled with earth and rubble to form the 


auditorium floor, which, in earlier times must have been smeared with 


cow-dung, but now is cemented. 
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A flight of four or five steps leads to the two main entrances to 
the auditorium, the front one usually used by men and the one opposite, 
by women. There are two narrow entrances, usually at both the short 
sides of the rectangular auditorium used by the actors before and during 


the performances. 


The auditorium is at times one flat level, though when there is a 
raised level, it is but a few inches high, in front of the stage in some cases 
reaching beyond the stage on either side. In days gone by, the front 
of stage, raised or not, was always reserved for the brahmanas and the 
rest was used for the standing or sitting of the common people. But 
now-a-days everybody sits anywhere, irrespective of caste, though the 
men sit on one side and the women on the other. 


Standing in the centre of the auditorium, one finds rows of large 
pillars on either side, front and back, and yet similar other rows of 
medium-sized pillars beyond which are the rows of small pillars men- 
tioned earlier. In small Koottampalams there are only two rows of 
pillars. The pillars are either of wood or of stone, have a square stone 
base even when the pillar is of wood, with a square plain prism over 
which there is a fluted ornamented shaft ending in a capital. The capitals 
of the large pillars support the main beams over which rest the flat-backed 
but inwardly concave-shaped brackets fanning out from points in groups 
of three ultimately supporting the central beam of the auditorium ceiling. 
Similar groups of brackets move downwards from the large pillars and 
meet the beams on the medium-sized pillars. From this again a further 
group of brackets go down to meet the beams on the small pillars. Over 
the flattened backs of the concave-brackets are laid horizontal bars 
forming the roof which from the outside is copperplated as 
mentioned earlier. The roof from the outside looks a cave-like 
structure due to its low construction and from the inside 
due to its concave-shaped brackets. All the brackets, outside 
and inside and other members are held together by rounded 


Photographs: P. 23. 1. The building, front view. Note lamnp—deepmala. 2. Side view. 
P. 24. 1. The stage showing inner canopy roof and distinctive stage pillars. 
2. The performance; note oil lamp. | | 
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decorative hangings of turned wood as no nails are said to have been 
used in the entire building. 


The Stage 

The stage, which is usually square or nearly square is a raised plat- 
form at one end of the brahmana level. It is so placed as to face the deity, 
and the actor always performs facing the god. It also has a moulded 
hollow stone base, which was filled again like the auditorium, with 
earth and rubble and plastered with cow-dung, in earlier times, but 
now cemented. On this stone base, in each corner, usually stands one 
pillar of turned wood and lacquered in bright red, though in the case of 
Trichur Koottampalam there are three pillars in each corner. These 
support the roof over the stage. Thus, there is a roof within the main 
roof of the auditorium. This roof is again, a single one, flat at the top 
or a double one, ending in a kalasham. The entire ceiling under the stage 


roof is highly ornamental. 


Green Room : 
At the back of the stage is the wall of the dressing room — nepathya. 
It is pierced by two narrow doors for entries and exits from and to the 
nepathya. Between these doors or a little off-centre, so as to leave the 
entrances and exits free, are placed two huge egg-shaped copper drums — 
mizhavus. They are placed in large square or rounded wooden frames. 


The nepathya is a narrow, often a stuffy rectangular room running 
breadthwise to the stage, sometimes constructed entirely of wood or 
has upper half of wood resting on brick walls with narrow jalis for air. 
The light in the nepathya is ee re a bell-metal lamp during 


makeup and costuming. 


The nepathya floor is always lower than the stage floor, often on the 
same level as the auditorium floor, but at times in between the stage and 
the auditorium floor. The stage is reached. by a small stone step placed 


near each door. 


= 





Photograph: P. 25 1. Carved wall brackets. 2. Steps at entrance to building showing 
details of carving. P. 26. 1. The auditorium pillars; note ceiling. 2. A model. 
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The massive stage pillars of turned wood standing on a circular 
base, with pot-like rounded forms in diminishing sizes ending in capitals, 
and. lacquered in brilliant red with thin black lines, delineating each 
form, supporting a roof with an intricately and delicately carved ceiling, 
with flower motifs and gods and goddesses and ashta-digpalas looking like 
a large flat-bottomed upturned square vessel, seem to serve three main 
purposes: the ritualistic, the aesthetic and the scientific. 


The play is a ritual to propitiate the god under whose benevolent 
and merciful gaze it is performed and therefore to lend the necessary 
sanctity to the stage, its ceiling may have been carved with figurines 
of gods and goddesses. Bharata has given the duties to various gods of 
guarding the stage from the evil asuras and it may be that when permanent 
theatres were constructed this idea was symbolised in the form of figures 
carved in the stage ceiling. In any case, the divine presence in symbolic 
form was considered necessary during the presentation of the play. 


The Pillars 
The stage pillars are entirely different in design from the audi- 


torium pillars, because their function is totally different. Their rounded 
glossy form helps the eyes of the audience, sitting at different angles, 
to glide over them and lead on to the action on the stage. These pillars 
and the over-head low roof of the stage, further, tend to enclose, frame 
and emphasise the actor. The triple flame of the bell-metal lamp which 
is the only source of light, highlights the actor and envelops him in its 
gentle glow making everything else on the stage recede in dimness, com- 
plementing by contrast, the far-away atmosphere the actor creates with 
his highly stylised action, his make-up, his costume and the Sanskrit 
verses he recites to befit the rhythm of the various emotions — bhavas. 


Further, these pillars in red lacquer and delicate thin black lines 
harmonise with the dominant upper jacket-like garment of red and 
black stripes of the actor in its colour and pattern, and also with the 
rounded lines of his ornaments, make-up and head-gear. The glossy 
smooth surface of the pillars, though dulled by usage and age, presents 
a pleasing contrast of texture with the fluffiness of the upper garment 
and the glitter of the gold ornaments, and their delicate design contrast 
with the severe and massive pillars. | 
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Acoustics 

The stage ceiling, very intricately carved in all the Koottampalams, 
in contrast to other elements inside the theatre which are less ornate and 
in many cases are quite severely designed, raise a pertinent question. 
The question becomes persistent as one ponders why the ceiling has been 
given such close attention by the master builder — sthapati. The ques- 
tion acquires an edge when one finds that even in broad daylight the cave- 
like interior cf the theatre is somewhat dim and the beautiful carvings 
on the ceiling of the stage can hardly be discerned even in such light with- 
out the help of a torch. Was it then purely for the fulfilment of the 
ritualistic requirement: It could be. Or was it to satisfy the aesthetic 
urge of the sthapati? Possibly. Or was it not to fulfil a more compelling 
function which is of the utmost importance to the theatre, namely, the 


effective projection of sound from the-stage: 


The ceiling and the breaking up of its surface into uneven orna- 
mental sections greatly enhances its acoustic quality. But for the roof 
and the ceiling, the emotionally charged voice of the actor might have 
been lost, in the great height of the auditorium. But for the roof, the 
stature of the actor himself would have been greatly reduced. This 
thought too must surely have weighed with the creators of these 
Koottampalams, who seem to be aware of Bharata’s injunction to the 
sthapatis of the theatres that sound must be preserved by taking various 
things into account, such as the cave-like structure; no cross-winds that 
would disturb the sound; small windows; not too large a theatre, etc. 
The acoustics in the Koottampalams are excellent which shows how 
well the sthapatis had mastered this and various other problems facing 
theatres in those ancient times and so lamentably remind one of the 
architects of the present day in India with their lack of understanding of 


the essentials of theatre architecture. 


Ideal Form 

Here then is the picture of a theatre constructed centuries ago for 
presenting Sanskrit drama which was staged then, as it is today. The 
Chakyars — the hereditary actors of Kerala — have been staging Sanskrit 
plays, Kootiyattam, in these theatres at least from the 9th century on~ 
wards, from the time of the Kulshekharavarman, the Perumal then ruling 
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Kerala. Only a very few of these Koottampalams perhaps are more — 
than three or. four centuries old, but the similarity. of essential: features 
would indicate a continuity of tradition going far back in the past. Some 
of, the confusion in the interpretation of the second chapter of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. on theatre-buildings could perhaps have been avoided 
had the existence. of these Koottampalams been more widely known 


-beyond Kerala... | 


; " The stage of the Koottampalam is highly functional, and is utterly 
simple. Teis ideally suited for the Sanskrit plays which demand imagina- 
tion. for their enjoyment. A raised stage with two doors for entries 
and exits, one or two stools to be used for sitting and other stage busi- 
ness, nd a curtain — yavanika— brought in by two persons, is all that is 
ptovided by way of props. - With these bare elements and a few other 
properties — bows, arrows and swords — the actor paints pictures in 
vivid colour with the help of abhinaya — stylized facial expressions, 
mudras — hand gestures, rhythmic body movements and dance. 


...!. This ancient stage form is the traditional version of the thrust or 
the peninsular stage, a form considered ideal by some in our era as the 
stage of our times: ideal for the live actor-audience relationship pro- 
vided by the audience sitting on three sides of the stage; idcal for the 
actor who is scen in all his three-dimensional roundness and yet main- 
tains the. presentational form of his art through his action, costume and 
make-up. - Here is a theatre rooted in its soil and firmly established for a 
millenium and more, challenging the imagination of the men of theatre 
today who might care to study and absorb this tradition to find the inspira- 
tion to create a new dramatic vision. | aa 
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